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This article provides a critical reading of current efforts in India to enroll in school all 
children between six and fourteen years of age. These efforts usually gain moral certitude 
through their being constructed within a binary frame of reference i.e. formal schooling as 
the space that “saves” child laborers. Neither exhaustive in its review of existing literature 
nor in its attempt to address the working of this binary worldwide, this article largely draws 
on different narratives to reveal the ways in which international policy discourse relies on a 
particular construction of children, childhood, and family in the non-Western world. The 
framing of the issue that the binary sets in place and its subsequent impact on policies is 
discussed through an interrogation of its underlying assumptions as well as its influence on 
the local. To transcend a culturally relativistic reading of these narratives as local examples, 
incapable of exercising larger analytic weight, the article utilizes these to discuss three domi- 
nant constructions that underlie this binary, namely constructions of the child, of school, 
and of labor. 


INTRODUCTION 


n 2002, a sign in a busy street in Calcutta exhorted citizens to report to the 
police any child of school-going age, six to fourteen years, seen in the street 
during school hours. Neither the commonsense understanding of the brutality 
of the police vis-a-vis street children, nor the media’s usual diligence in report- 
ing this, brought this signboard within the realm of public debate. One possible 
reading of this silence could be that the City-Level Programme of Action for 
Street and Working Children [CLPOA], a coalition of children’s organizations 
in the city, had endorsed this sign and this might have reassured the public. But 
this reading gets complicated when we include the fact that the CLPOA was 
constituted with the intent to end the excessive presence of the police in these 
young lives. Then what explains this bizarre situation in which civil society 
appears to endorse the policing of these children? 

The answer lies not in the transformation of the police but rather in the fact 
of “schooling” having become the elixir to cure these children of their present 
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lives as child laborers. The “child-at-risk,” i.e. the street child and the child 
laborer, is a pervasive presence in post-liberalization India—not in the obvious 
sense of such children’s numerical proliferation in the cities, but in terms of 
their appearing as a new “subject” of a moral discourse of “saving childhoods.” 
This discourse produces certain images of reform aimed at normalizing these 
poor Third World children, who it views as having “lost their childhood,” 
through locating them within the spaces of a bourgeois childhood. One of the 
most significant of such spaces is the “school.” This space seems, in this imagi- 
nation, to contain the magic of delivering a better tomorrow, a future set in place 
by the rewards that formal schooling promises.’ 

The immense international, national, and citizen support that campaigns 
to enroll marginal children in formal schools have received in recent times can 
be traced to the adoption of the Convention on the Rights of the Child in 1989. 
The Convention helped naturalize a modern bourgeois childhood as the norm 
against which all the everyday, discrete lives of children in various parts of the 
world have now come to be measured and evaluated.’ In fact, it is very much 
around the discourses of citizenship, the need for these children to exercise their 
rights, and the language of entitlements that these actions around education for 
all find their legitimacy and their common appeal. 

The instrumental role of formal schooling in providing qualifications that 
are necessary for social and economic mobility, opportunity, and status oper- 
ates as global common-sense not only among the aspiring middle class and the 
educated elite, but also among the poor in whose lives schooling has ironically 
become self-evident because of their historic denial from it.? The desire for a 
brighter tomorrow that schooling creates, through instilling images of what 
this might look like, is widely shared by marginalized communities despite 
their historic absence from the space of the school. Therefore marginal commu- 
nities, in principle, have no intrinsic conflict with ending child labor through 
the provision of formal schooling. However, despite recent efforts to ensure the 
enrollment of poor children in schools, high dropout rates persist and parents 
still appear to prefer to send their children to work rather than to attend school. 
What then explains this continued reluctance towards formal education? 

The category “child labor” is central to this discussion. This paper does not 
attend to the intricacies of this debate—its changing thresholds of the age at 
which children should work and the types of work they should be involved 
in.* I instead utilize Michael Bourdillon’s framing of child labor debates in 
terms of the investment in differing ideas on childhood. Such a frame is useful 
because it outlines the main contours of the debate and links these contours 
to larger theoretical concerns in the emerging field of childhood studies, thus 
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helping to mitigate the moral lens that a more empirical discussion of the issue 
often produces. 

Childhood as a social phenomenon has been most resistant to efforts at de- 
naturalization and historicization. Until quite recently the study of childhood 
was largely contained within developmental psychology, with biological age 
serving as the basis for understanding social experiences. The idea of childhood 
as a social and historical construct was first evidenced in the seminal work of 
Philippe Aries; his arguments have fundamentally altered the ways in which 
children’s lives have been researched and understood within several academic 
disciplines. ° No longer viewed as apolitical nor asexual, children became the 
object of studies on the investment that Western culture makes in them and 
their innocence and the demands made by the adult on the child as an effect 
of that investment.® Moreover, the history of the separation of childhood from 
monetary work and the increased sentimentalization of the child has been 
viewed as being closely tied to modern industrial societies and the efforts by 
Western states to regulate and reform their populations.’ 

Current debates on child labor can be divided into two schools of thought.§ 
The first believes that a Western bourgeois childhood should function as 
the hegemonic ideal, and that international policy efforts should be framed 
towards making this a reality in lives that currently lack its understanding 
of material and cultural modernity. Within this ideal, the child is viewed 
as the object of nurture and care, as innocent to the world and therefore as 
possibly working in order to learn, but not as someone who can be made to 
earn and contribute to the family in a substantial manner. Several critics have 
commented on the ways in which the Convention on the Rights of the Child 
(CRC) works towards establishing this type of childhood as the self-evident 
universal ideal. It thereby works to produce all global efforts towards reform- 
ing children’s lives in light of this constricted imaginary in which the norms 
of childhood are determined by biological age, legal provisions, and a clear 
separation of roles between adult and child. The second school of thought 
valorizes the idea of multiple childhoods and thereby seeks to understand 
the lives of children in their differing contexts outside of the functioning of a 
universal norm. Concepts like biological age, adult-child differentiation, and 
children’s work are linked to differing socialization processes that are affected 
by the historio-cultural and material circumstances of children’s lives. The 
idea of multiple childhoods is quite prone to being read reductively as cultural 
relativism and therefore exercising a similar descriptive function of children’s 
lives as that offered by the bourgeois ideal. However, the aim of the discourse 
on socially constructed childhoods is precisely to critically interrogate the 
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hidden assumptions that frame these representations, thereby facilitating a 
framing of children’s lives as culturally discrete and yet intimately connected 
to the larger social world through the threads of history and its workings of 
power, knowledge and violence.’ 

At stake in this divergent positioning of these two schools of thought are 
not only rival understandings about concepts and causes but also a rival pro- 
duction of possible cures. Different ideas on children and “harm” are central 
to what separates the two schools. While within the first the harms of child 
labor are quite strictly defined and marked in terms of age, type, and space 
of work, harm assumes a certain relative elasticity within the idea of multiple 
childhoods. However, even within the latter there exists a firm demarcation 
of what is not acceptable and this usually includes children working in haz- 
ardous conditions as well as in what the ILO categorizes as the worst forms 
of child labor, including prostitution and forced labor. In addition to “harm,” 
varied understandings of the role of adults vis-a-vis children are also a major 
point of differentiation. From the perspective of the Western ideal of child- 
hood, parents bear the prime responsibility for making children work; in this 
model the modern space of formal schooling seeks to overcome this aberration 
from bourgeois norms. Within this discourse the “school” signifies a “normal” 
childhood with its attendant emphasis on innocence, nurture and a clear sepa- 
ration of the roles of adult and child. For those who believe in multiple child- 
hoods, school can be quite unambiguously combined with children working 
provided that the number of hours of work is restricted.'” Parents’ actions are 
viewed as those that have the child’s best interest in mind and ideas of nurture 
and care are read within the prevailing realm of reference that the particular 
context provides. 

Through employing the lens of multiple childhoods, this article dwells on 
the materiality of work and formal schooling in the lives of marginal children 
and the self-constructions that these embed. Neither exhaustive in its review 
of existing literature nor in its attempt to address the working of this binary 
worldwide, this article largely draws on different narratives to reveal the ways 
in which international policy discourse relies on a particular construction of 
children, childhood, and family in the non-Western world. The framing of 
the issue that the binary sets in place and its subsequent impact on policies is 
discussed through an interrogation of its underlying assumptions as well as 
its influence on the local. To transcend a culturally relativistic reading of these 
narratives as local examples, incapable of exercising larger analytic weight, I 
utilize these to discuss three dominant constructions that underlie this binary, 
namely constructions of the child, of school, and of labor. The aim is to unravel 
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the moral certitude that frames the binary between child labor and formal 
schooling through articulating its everyday workings in the lives of children 
whom it has been explicitly designed to “save.” 


CONSTRUCTIONS OF THE “CHILD” 


The debacle that the imposition of the Harkin Bill (1994) created in the lives of 
children who worked in the garment factories in Bangladesh has made the world 
aware of the shortsightedness of instituting bans on goods made by children. 
The Harkin Bill assumed that it was possible to stop child labor in the country’s 
garment factories by setting up schools which these children would quite natu- 
rally attend once they were expelled from their places of work. Contrary to their 
natural entry into schools, the children were found employed in more harmful 
forms of work. Some did attend school but dropped out soon after and worked 
in the informal economy until they reached the age of fourteen years and could 
rejoin the garment factories. While the ban might have efficiently excluded 
children from the garment factories (and provided solace to the self-aware and 
liberal American consumer that Senator Harkin had in mind), it in effect forced 
these children into more harmful forms of work, thereby rendering ineffective 
its larger moral imperative. 

The ban was fundamentally premised on the ability to isolate the child, 
and the larger implications of this separation often function as common sense 
within several efforts to end “child labor.” The primary rationale for deploying 
the child as a discrete individual entity is to be able to act upon this figure more 
easily. This is done in two ways. First, contrary to our usual understanding of 
individualization as that which allows for a greater recognition of a person’s 
unique identity, the separation of the child within current debates serves to 
reduce children to their biological referents as pre-social beings who can be 
transposed from the space of exploitation to that of reform. Not only are the 
markers of culture and community erased from the child, but this figure is 
also simultaneously dehistoricized. This narrow rendition of the child only in 
terms of physical age serves to emphasize children’s “innocence” and thereby 
facilitates a reading of their lives as limited to the specific “urgent” issue that 
the campaign seeks to highlight (child labor, street children, education, migra- 
tion, etc.). The ban relied on a universal straight-jacketing of these children’s 
lives in which they are always already cast as isolatable objects of concern. 
This global articulation is what helps naturalize the certitude of schooling as 
a necessary stage of development in their lives. The transformation of a child 
laborer into a school-going child allows for the production of an image of the 
child in school as a child with no history, only a future. While on the one hand 
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the affective production of this schooled future denies the child’s particular 
history, it paradoxically also reifies it in the empty sign of “child laborer” to 
produce the desired effect. This individualization moreover secures the double 
articulation of these children as development subjects: first through virtue of 
their biological age, which ensures their natural ontological development, and 
second through the belief that the absence of an adequate immersion in spaces 
of modernity, the most important of which is formal education, will deliver 
“full-citizens” out of these poor and out of place children. 

Related to this imagination of schooling is the formalization of the child’s 
physical age as the main referent for determining the program of reform for 
the child (legal age of work, school and grades related to age). However, for 
the child laborers in the garment factories of Bangladesh, as is true in several 
other spaces elsewhere in the world, not only are birth certificates not available, 
but they also rarely form the frame of reference within which children mark 
their growth or their changing relationship with adults. As Susan Bissell (2003) 
points out, the working children in Bangladesh had self-made distinctions 
between being children and being adults and often spoke using the language of 
“big”, “small,” or “in the middle”’—none of which had to do with their physical 
stature or wealth. Rather these terms were used to refer to their gradual inser- 
tion into greater responsibility through their ability to contribute to the income 
of the family and to take on more household tasks." 

Another aspect of the boycott’s flawed understanding of children’s lives 
was its assumption that children work only to earn. In Bangladesh as in most 
countries of South Asia, with the exception of Sri Lanka, the provision of school- 
ing for all has been largely uneven to the extent that a large majority of the 
population has only in the recent past been able to attend school. Given this, 
the imaginary of a schooled future, including the mobility that formal qualifica- 
tions promise, is only present in terms of its absence in people’s lives and their 
attendant desire for it. Given this overall exclusion from education it is the real- 
ity of people’s everyday lives as laborers and the social and familial networks 
that they are part of which form the architecture within which they try and 
secure a future for their children. Parents and family members try to gain entry 
for their children, particularly their sons, into the kinds of work in which skills 
are gradually and incrementally learned alongside the gaining of trust—both 
of which, it is hoped, will ensure future employment. The ban assumed that 
children were employed in the garment sector only to earn an income, and that 
their investment in the gradual learning of skills in terms of improving their 
prospects for continued and future employment in this industry counted for 
little. While there is no arguing that the wages that these children receive are 
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necessary for the household to run, the prospect of future employment remains 


an important reason why families believe children need to work. 


CONSTRUCTIONS OF “SCHOOL” 


In 1999 Kolkata (Calcutta) was the first metropolitan city in India to begin 
an urban initiative to enroll all out-of-school children. A massive citywide 
survey was the first stage toward setting up the Shikshalaya Prokalpa (SPK) 
program—a state and civil society initiative—to enroll all of the city’s children 
in school.” In the 141 wards surveyed there were close to a hundred and forty 
thousand children out of school in the three to fourteen age range. The sheer 
numbers of children out of school gave this issue its moral import and there 
was widespread backing for efforts to enroll them in school. '* The UNICEF 
office in Kolkata displayed its support for this initiative with a banner that 
hung outside its office stating, “Let all Children be Schoolgoers and there will 
be No Child Laborers.” 

While in the past there had been efforts to provide literacy instruction to 
these out-of-school children, what was significant about this moment was the 
fact that they were now going to be enrolled in schools. Ironically, however, 
the moral intensity of the issue diminished any interrogation of the “new” 
schools in which these children were being enrolled. '* With most of the spaces 
within existing government schools already filled, these new “schools” utilized 
local community clubs, found in the neighborhoods where these out-of-school 
children were present. '° The plan to provide education for all rested upon the 
transformation of these small one-room spaces for a couple of hours a day into 
a “school.” Through the arrangement of several teaching and learning materi- 
als on the walls in the mornings that then came down promptly at noon, this 
“school” was supposed to facilitate the learning of a curriculum that children 
in more affluent schools, both government as well as private, were also using. 
State officials had sanctioned the teaching of the official primary school cur- 
riculum within these spaces, thereby formalizing their status as “schools” in 
order to signify a break from the non-formal literacy instruction that these chil- 
dren had earlier received. As if these club schools were not already completely 
discriminatory, the state also decided that it would use “community teachers” 
or women from the neighborhood. Not only was the state’s understanding of 
community problematic in terms of its gendered nature, it was also implicitly 
inequitable because the chances of finding women with higher educational 
qualifications in poor communities were slim. The state, through the guise of 
discourses on “community,” essentially sanctioned the teaching of these out-of- 
school children by less educated women who had no formal training. In wider 
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public discourse this program was lauded as effective because it involved the 
community and was simultaneously deemed efficient because of the minimal 
costs with which these vast numbers of children could be reached. 

In 2004 I conducted ethnographic research in one of these club schools that 
had fifty children and two teachers.'® Researching schooling as a social practice 
involves studying the values that children place on gaining an education, and 
these values in turn largely affect the identities that children construct as learn- 
ers. Most of the children who attended this school also worked during after- 
school hours. The boys of the locality worked mainly in small chappal karkhanas 
[slipper factories], that were usually nothing more than a storefront that had 
one adult master craftsperson and several boys or apprentices who were each 
absorbed in different stages of making a chappal [slipper]. Getting a job in the 
chappal karkhana required contacts in the community that were gained through 
intricate webs of trust, loyalty, and kinship in the broader sense of the term. 
These connections often epitomized the relationships that a family had cultivat- 
ed over generations through working in a particular karkhana, and this symbolic 
capital was what the young child inherited when introduced to that particular 
place of work. Most of the boys were inserted in a gradual though formal pro- 
cess of training, akin to an apprenticeship, in which each stage of advancement 
had a higher monetary reward. The money earned through wages was quite 
dismal, but the boys viewed their learning of skills as a more significant marker 
of their status. This came to light when one of the boys in the school began 
working in a restaurant cleaning plates and began earning about three times as 
much as those in the karkhanas. However, instead of being envious, the others 
began to feel bad for the boy who washed plates. I noticed that he seldom spoke 
about his significant extra earnings. The children were well aware of the menial 
associations of cleaning plates, as well as the fact that it was a dead-end job in 
which no prospective marketable skill was to be gained. What appeared more 
crucial for the jobs these children took up was whether it ensured the gradual 
learning of a particular skill. Working in a chappal karkhana was considered the 
highest of possible job opportunities for boys within the economy of the local- 
ity. The accretion of skills through the gradation of tasks along with the fact 
that, unlike other local industries, it required no investment in machinery made 
the learning of chappal-making the most promising job. 

The girls who attended the club-school were most often part of the gendered 
informal economy of the household where in addition to doing chores they also 
helped their mothers earn a livelihood through piece-rate work.” The three sis- 
ters in the school who ranged from nine to eleven years regularly helped their 
mother make bidis (a cigarette made by rolling tobacco by hand in a dried leaf) 
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at home and stack them into bundles. Some older girls helped their families 
fold paper into books and sew these. Two girls were employed as domestic ser- 
vants and resided in the houses where they worked. The girls worked at home 
in between doing their multiple household chores and said that they usually 
worked the entire afternoon and into the evening. Moreover, since they mostly 
worked at home, these girls began informal work at a much younger age than 
the boys who began working in the karkhanas at around ten years of age. 

For these children their long working hours did not appear to complicate 
their unflinching enthusiasm for attending school on a daily basis. This club- 
school was started in 2001 and of the fifty children in its attendance register 
about half have been with the school from its start and have no prior history of 
schooling elsewhere, although they are roughly between ten and twelve years 
of age. The rest of the class is significantly younger and is largely composed 
of children who are accompanying their older siblings to school. Of the two 
community teachers, one of them had lived here since she was a child and had 
an eighth-grade education, while the other had moved here after her marriage 
several years ago and had studied until the tenth grade. Both of these teachers 
knew most of the students well and often used expressions of affection while 
addressing them, and this gave the space of the school a certain warm familiar- 
ity and ease. 

When I informally tried to gauge these children’s thoughts of their school 
experience, they usually responded that the teachers taught well and that they 
were learning here, but that this was not “a real school.” Not completely sure of 
the politics of my daily presence at the school, they were on their guard while 
responding to my casual questions. Their cautiousness, however, extended 
only to the teachers and not the space of the school. And they made sure that I 
did not mistakenly conflate the two. “The teachers are strict here and because 
of this we learn regularly but this is not a real school” was the almost script- 
like response I received. An obvious reading of the children’s idealized “real 
school” would be to understand it as their desire to inhabit a space whose 
appeal is enhanced by the fact of their exclusion from it. The children portrayed 
this absence through their drawings and descriptions of what an ideal school 
should be. They drew tall buildings neatly divided up into various floors each 
of which had separate classrooms with a fan, a light, desks, and a blackboard 
with the teacher standing next to it. One girl divided the page into half and on 
one side drew a playground outside the school with children playing football 
and a classroom that had a cupboard, a clock, a teacher’s desk, and a blackboard 
with the English alphabet written on it. Another child’s drawing had the teach- 
er pointing to the board on which English alphabets were written, with students 
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sitting attentively behind their desks. In addition she drew, as if compiling a list, 
all of what she thought was required for school. These included a tiffin-box, a 
school bag, shoes, ribbons, socks and a uniform. 

The aura both of the disciplinary architecture of a school space as well as 
the formality that the “schooled other” represented with their uniforms, bags, 
and ribbons signified the “real.” This hegemonic understanding of “real school” 
is intrinsically linked to the constitutive ability of this space to distinguish 
itself from the quotidian lives of the locality through the performance of dif- 
ference that is marked by a school uniform as much as by the architecture of 
a classroom. This understanding in effect precedes, and thereby precludes, the 
pedagogic transformation of the familiar space of the local club—despite its 
best intentions—into the disembodied real school. The individual child’s under- 
standing of the “abstract space” of the real school having been accomplished 
socially, the club-school is unable to live up to the reality that “school” invokes. 
The local club’s organicity in the children’s lives, their intimate knowledge of 
its interiors, the absence of a certain disciplinary sacredness of the space and/or 
the teachers’ prior lives as housewives in the locality—all of this failed to give 
the new “school” its necessary authority. 

Although the club-school failed to take shape as a “real school,” its stu- 
dents asserted that they learn within this space. They appeared happy to be 
in this space, happy with the teachers, happy for the opportunity to play with 
their friends whom they otherwise would have met only on Sunday when the 
karkhana was closed. However, they understood this schooling experience only 
as the learning of basic literacy skills, something in which they saw no trans- 
formed future. These literacy skills were the objective of non-formal education 
programs that preceded this citywide schooling initiative, and the necessary 
disjunction that “schools” were intended to produce has not materialized in 
these lives. Contrary to what the poster hanging outside the UNICEF office 
would have us believe, the club-school has not been able to successfully trans- 
form these working children’s identities into schooled subjects. This transfor- 
mation into “schooled subjects” appears intricately tied to the materiality of 
the space of the school.'* This failed alteration of the working child into the 
schooled ideal only aids in reinforcing the necessity of the familiar, ensuring 
the child’s further absorption in the world of labor as the only possible training 
for a future occupation. 

For the working children in the locality, the karkhana appeared to provide 
a more tangible possibility within which to imagine their futures. Paul Willis 
in his classic Learning to Labor argues that it is the culture of the working class 
lads that contributes to their taking on manual jobs and that this culture is 
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experienced as true learning and self-affirmation. Through analyzing the for- 
mation of subjectivities within the frame of their school and work experiences, 
Willis documents how the counter-culture of these working class lads mimics 
the culture of the shop floor.’ While the community researched in Kolkata 
desired formal schooling for their children, their subjective experiences in 
these spaces contradicted their objective understanding of potential transfor- 
mation, and this compelled them to reject this as a “school.” The children, by 
interpreting their schooling experiences as the learning of basic literacy skills, 
effectively foreclosed their transformation into the schooled ideal and began 
to assert themselves through their karkhana identities and the futures that these 
made available. 

The above transformation of these local clubs into schools symbolizes a 
particular historical moment in which the discursive dominance of a particular 
binary construction of children’s lives, produced by an international charter, 
became a shared image of affect. The club-school is similar to several other 
attempts throughout India to set up one-room schools in order to make educa- 
tion more widely available. In addition various state governments have also 
begun employing discourses on “community” to employ para-teachers who 
often have only an eighth-grade education and a few months of training.” In 
effect international policy efforts along with the neo-liberal state, while increas- 
ing the level of concern around out-of-school children, has simultaneously set 
in place a system of schooling that further strengthens the already existing iniq- 
uitous system of schooling in India. As the above example makes clear, these 
school spaces fail to instill a secure tomorrow or the promise of an educated 
future in these children’s minds. This failure leads them to construct these 
schools as spaces of literacy instruction, no different than the non-formal edu- 
cation programs, and thereby they rely on their labor as apprentices to ensure 


future employment. 


CONSTRUCTIONS OF “LABOR” 


The existing binary between child labor and formal schooling functions with 
the assumption that once children have made the transition to school, their 
involvement in manual labor will quite naturally cease. As discussed earlier, not 
only is this not true in the lives of the vast majority of students who are now 
being enrolled, but also this assumption fails to interrogate the ways in which 
school curriculum naturalizes “mental” work as engaging higher faculties and 
as therefore more worthy than “manual” work. Current research on working 
children and schooling has tended to restrict its focus to quantifying the time 
that a child can work in order to successfully combine this with schooling. *! 
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And while this is crucial in order to institute a widely acceptable minimum 
number of hours for work, it does not include within its purview the effects 
that formal schooling exercises on the self-formations children, particularly in 
relation to their continued engagement with manual work. 

In 2000-01 I was part of a study that researched the experiences of Dalit 
[lower caste] and Adivasi [tribal] students in schools in two states in North 
India. A majority of these children were first-generation learners who combined 
school with work, and this research helped document the exclusions experi- 
enced by them within the space of the school. These exclusions were evident in 
the expressions that the upper-caste teachers of these schools used to character- 
ize what they believed were the dismal learning abilities of these students. The 
teachers often used expressions like “These children are slow” to describe Dalit 
and Adivasi students’ engagement with learning. This explicit discrimination, 
while deeply problematic in terms of its caste bias, made clear to us the ways 
in which the school space privileges a norm that views some children as more 
suited to learning than others. While this schooled norm quite clearly favors 
an upper-caste habitus, this bias is interestingly revealed through the various 
ways in which its central construction, namely the absence of manual work in 
the life of the student, is the pivot around which most assumptions on learning 
abilities are identified. 

The current drive to enroll all children in school has not significantly altered 
the imagination of the ways in which schooling needs to adapt itself to the 
needs of these new populations who inhabit its space. The excessive reliance on 
homework that frames the child’s everyday experience with learning not only 
assumes that the child comes from a literate home environment, but also relies 
on the child having a sufficient amount of time available after school hours in 
order to get homework done. The gendered nature of this domestic work has 
caught the attention of policy makers with regard to the lower rates of partici- 
pation of girls with schooling. However, this realization has by and large not 
addressed the crucial role allocated to homework as an essential component 
within the Indian classroom. Homework is key to reinforcing what is learned 
at school, often through rote memorization, and therefore is something that 
the child has to engage with on a daily basis and often for at least three to four 
hours after school. The investment of time involved in the task of homework 
can seldom be combined with a working child’s after-school engagement in 
labor-related tasks. 

Unlike children in urban cities like Kolkata, most of the manual labor done 
by children in rural areas is tied to the agricultural work through which their 
families earn their livelihoods. The tasks involved can range from grazing cattle 
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to helping sort grain, and the seasonality that is an integral part of this agricul- 
tural work is again something that the school calendar fails to accommodate. 
With the livelihoods of numerous families under threat, because of reasons of 
environmental degradation and displacement due to neo-liberal state policies, 
an increasing number of impoverished families rely on short-term migrations 
to earn a subsistence wage. These families usually migrate during harvest time 
when their additional labor is required, and this usually takes place twice a year 
during the months of October to November for the soybean harvest and during 
April for the wheat harvest. These migrations are usually for a month’s dura- 
tion, and even though children may not necessarily migrate, their attendance 
in school is drastically reduced during this period because they take up the 
domestic and agricultural chores of family members who have migrated. The 
school’s examination calendar coincides with the migration in April, causing a 
large number of children to fail and therefore dropout of school each year. 

The above are two examples of some of the ways in which the measure of 
“student” learning is indexed, not only in the time the child spends in school 
but more importantly in the extra hours that the child is required to devote to 
school tasks while at home. The inability of working children to devote the 
required time, combined with their desire to study until they earn some level 
of competency, often means that their experience of schooling is a struggle 
during which they gradually internalize their inability to learn as innate 
failure. In addition, the hegemonic ideology that frames formal schooling in 
India—and which has been greatly influenced by the colonial need to develop 
a class of “interpreters”—is the idealization of “mental” occupations as being 
both more prestigious and the only kind of work that children who graduate 
from school should take up. The frustration of not being able to keep up with 
learning, combined with schooling’s gradual ability to convince the child of 
the unworthiness of manual labor, often means that these partially-schooled 
working children neither continue with schooling nor are able to shake of the 
dominance of “mental” work that schooling has instilled. An Adivasi father, 
Kaluram, sums up this dilemma quite appropriately when he says, “My son is 
neither suited for the home nor the fields.” What he means by this is that his 
son does not have the required education to get a formal job that signifies a 
break from manual work, nor does the boy wish to engage in manual work (the 
fields) anymore since the superiority of mental work has been firmly instituted 
through formal schooling.” 

The increasing pauperization of these communities within the economic 
policies of the neo-liberal state continues to make the manual labor of these 
children integral to the subsistence livelihoods of their parents. What Kaluram’s 
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narrative makes clear is that this does not in any way affect the Adivasi parents’ 
interest and keenness in sending their children to school. But the “failure” of 
their children, both to learn in school and to secure jobs even when they do 
manage to finish schooling, requires these parents to preserve the abilities and 
inclinations of their children towards manual labor. Therefore this larger “exclu- 
sion” that formal schooling signifies—and as articulated by the Adivasi parent 
when he says, “neither suited for the home nor the fields’”—is not one that the 
binary between school and labor easily accommodates. 

The binary employs an imaginary whose efficiency relies on an amplifica- 
tion of the distance that formal schooling will create from the child’s present life 
of labor. Current campaigns to enroll children in school evince no skepticism 
about the future “opportunities” that formal schooling will make available to 
these children. Implicit in this idea of “opportunity” is the acceptance of equal 
mobility for all classes through formal schooling. This viewpoint, that unhin- 
dered social mobility can be achieved, is premised on the underlying ideology 
that “hard work” and a certain docility on the part of the child would allow 
him or her to be successful in school and subsequently get a job of relative 
ease. In my ethnographic research with a group of street children in Kolkata in 
the mid-nineties, I was able to document the stark language that children used 
to describe what being enrolled meant to them. For most of the children a life 
without schooling was a life of “khatni” or hard labor. While khatni jobs required 
arduous manual labor, those who held non-khatni jobs worked in offices as 
doctors, lawyers, and businessmen. The khatni jobs that these boys considered 
inferior included working as farmers, peasants, coolies—livelihoods which 
their parents in rural areas continued to be engaged in. The symbolic violence 
inherent in this is further revealed in the discourse the boys used around their 
desire for formal schooling, namely that formal schooling would allow them 
to become a “manush,” or a human being.” As one of the boys pithily told me, 
while pointing to the vendors carrying vegetables on their back to the whole- 
sale market, “Aunty I do not want to be like them when I grow up. To be just 
sitting here waiting for a train and when it arrives carrying the vegetables to be 
market. That is why I am going to school to become a pilot. It is better to work 
hard when you are young so that you can become a manush when you grow 
older.” The specific meaning of becoming a manush in this context is deeply tied 
to degrading the lives of those, like the vegetable vendor who are engaged in 
manual labor, and seeking to escape such lives through the mental labor that 
schooling represents. 

The binary, through reinforcing this disjunction between manual labor and 
formal schooling (mental skills), helps perpetuate the culturally dominant idea 
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of manual labor as less worthy, inferior, and requiring no skills. In their conse- 
cration of formal schooling and the future “opportunity” it will make available, 
current initiatives to “save” children consciously fail to provide a critique of 
this hierarchized dichotomy between manual and mental labor. An urban, bour- 
geois, class-specific worldview thus gets translated through the discursive work 
of these education programs—with formal schooling at its heart—into the defi- 
nition of the ideal “human” self. In the case of these first generation learners, 
this implies the inherent inferiorization of their parents’ livelihoods as well as 
their own past and present realities. Moreover, an even greater violence lies in 
the fact that the idea of being human or becoming a manush is tied to non-khatni 
jobs, jobs these children will most likely not attain due to the inequity in school 
provision by the state and their inability to easily take part in formal schooling 


because of the normative assumptions that underlie this space. 


CONCLUSION 


The above is not intended to say that child laborers should not be enrolled 
in formal schools. The rhetorical gap between the liberalism inherent in a 
rights discourse with its production of a particular sphere of equality (i.e. 
formal schooling) needs to be unraveled through the ways in which working 
children experience this sphere. It is to point to a situation whose complexi- 
ties cannot be easily classified into policy guidelines unless we begin to take 
seriously the larger power frameworks that shape the self-constructions, lives, 
and livelihoods of the very populations we seek to include within the space of 
the school. 

If we take seriously both the desire of these marginalized populations for 
formal schooling as well as the functioning of the school as a space that is inher- 
ently disrespectful of their present lifeworlds, then the contradictory compul- 
sions that frame the current engagement to enroll all child laborers in school 
become apparent. These contradictions can begin to be addressed if existing 
research on equity and schooling includes an interrogation of the assumptions 
of a normative childhood that the reified space of the school helps naturalize. 
The self-evident separation of a school-age child from income-earning activities 
should be reexamined within the lens of multiple childhoods in order to explore 
the possibilities that this theoretical frame provides towards understanding the 
“failed” experiences of marginal children with schooling. 


NOTES 


1. The current self-evident existence of this binary masks the protracted history of making it 
a reality in the West in the twentieth century. See Phillip McCann ed., Popular Education 
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and Socialization in the Nineteenth Century (London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1977) and 
Brian Simon, Education and the Labour Movement 1870-1920 (London: Lawrence and 
Wishart, 1965). In the Indian context, the National Education Policy (1986) stated that, 
given the impossibility of enrolling these children in school, non-formal education pro- 
grams were more desirable. Non-formal education was viewed as more flexible than formal 
schools, and therefore could structure itself around these children’s lives and interests. The 
childhoods of these marginal children were understood as irretrievably lost, and therefore 
until the early 1990’s civil society initiatives wove a realm of possibilities around socializing 
these marginal children into normal, self-sufficient, and industrious adults. 


2. See Sarada Balagopalan, “Constructing Indigenous Childhood: Colonialism, Vocational 
Education and the Working Child,” Childhood 9(1) (2002): 19-34; Jo Boyden, “Childhood 
and Policy Makers: A Comparative Perspective on the Globalization of Childhood” in 
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Study of Childhood, 2™ ed., Allison James and Alan Prout eds. (London: Falmer Press, 
1997), 190-229; and Olga Niewenhuys, “Global Childhood and the Politics of Contempt,” 
Alternatives 23(3) (1998): 267-89. 


3. The lack of interest of poor communities in their children’s schooling was viewed as one 
of the main reasons why children did not attend school. However, more recent research 
reports that these same communities are interested in and desirous of their children attend- 
ing school. See R. Govinda, ed., India Education Report (New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 2002). 


4. See Michael Bourdillon, “Children and Work: A Review of Current Literature and Debates,” 
Development and Change 37:6 (2007): 1201-26 for a succinct summary of the debates. 


5. Philippe Aries discussed how the emergence of the modern conceptualization of child- 
hood as a distinct stage of life was tied to the rise of bourgeois ideas of the family, privacy, 
and individuality between the fifteenth and the eighteenth centuries in Centuries of 
Childhood, trans. Robert Baldick (London:Jonathan Cape, 1962). And although other his- 
torians such as Loyd DeMause ed., The History of Childhood (London: Souvenir Press, 
1976); Barbara Hanawalt, Growing Up in Medieval London (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1993); Linda Pollock, Forgotten Children: Parent-Child Relations from 1500-1900 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press 1983) have disagreed with certain points made by 
Aries there has been no disputing the constructed nature of childhood. 


6. See Marilyn Ivy, “Have You Seen Me? Recovering the Inner Child in Late Twentieth-Century 
America,” in Children and the Politics of Culture, Sharon Stephens ed. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1995), 79-104; Jacqueline Rose, The Case of Peter Pan: The 
Impossibility of Children’s Fiction (London: Macmillan, 1984); Nancy Scheper-Hughes 
and Caroline Sargeant, eds. Small Wars: The Cultural Politics of Childhood (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1998); and Valerie Walkerdine, Daddy’s Girl: Young Girls 
and Popular Culture (Boston: Harvard University Press, 1997). 


7. See Vivianna Zelizer, Pricing the Priceless Child: The Changing Social Value of 
Children (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994) and Jacques Donzelot, The Policing 
of Families (New York: Pantheon Press, 1979). 


8. The position of the International Labor Organization on ‘child labor appears to be com- 
plexly intertwined between the two different understandings of childhood highlighted 
above. Their recent report on this issue, The End of Child Labor: Within Reach (2006), 
uses three categories to understand children’s relationship with work. The first of these is 
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‘economic activity’ which is a statistical rather than a legal category that includes children’s 
productive activities undertaken both for the market as well as outside it. To be included 

as economically active a child should have worked for at least one hour during a seven day 
period excluding chores undertaken in the child’s own household and at school. The second 
category is ‘child labor’ This relies on the ILO Minimum Age Convention 1973 (No.138) and 
excludes children above twelve years of age who are engaged for a few hours a week in per- 
mitted light work, and those aged fifteen and above whose work has not been classified as 
‘hazardous.’ The third category is ‘hazardous work’ and this refers to any activity or occu- 
pation that children are engaged in which exercises a negative effect on the child worker's 
safety, health (both physical and mental), and moral development. The way in which the 
issue of children working needs to be addressed is where the ILO’s complex stand emerges. 
The ILO pays very little attention to the idea of children’s rights. 


See Allison James and Alan Prout, ed. Constructing and Reconstructing Childhood. 


According to Myers, ten hours a week of outside work does not affect the child’s perfor- 
mance at school. William Myers, “Can Children’s Work and Education be Reconciled?” 
International Journal of Educational Policy, Research and Practice 2(3) (2001): 307-30. 


Susan Bissell, “The Social Construction of Childhood: A Perspective from Bangladesh,” in 
Child Labour and the Right to Education in South Asia: Needs versus Rights?, Naila 
Kabeer, Geetha Nambissan and Ramya Subrahmanian eds. (New Delhi: Sage Publications, 
2003). 


As part of the survey parents were asked to state their reasons for not sending their children 
to school. Among the range of responses offered, the response that received the highest 
overall tally was that they could not meet school related expenses, namely books, uniforms, 
etc. In addition, it is interesting to note that the choice “school boring” also received a siz- 
able number of responses among all age groups and that “school irrelevant” received very 
few responses (1.2%) as one of the reasons why children were not in school. 


In West Bengal itself, in addition to the SPK schools in Kolkata, there are also 11,000 simi- 
lar schools to be found throughout this state (called the Shishu Shikha Kendras) set up 
explicitly for child laborers. This blatant inequitable provision of schooling in West Bengal 
is startling because this state has had the longest continuously serving elected communist 
government in power. 


India has a very inequitable system of schooling that can be characterized as being 
between a range of private schools for the middle class and the elite, and government 
schools for the poor. In the past decade state efforts to enroll out-of-school children in 
government schools has led to increasing efforts (by the state and multilateral fund- 

ing agencies) to produce within public discourse the image of these ‘large’ government 
schools as having ‘failed’ to educate children. The resultant policy imperative has then 
been to introduce new spaces of school that can be easily set up and made more account- 
able. These new spaces include several different variants of the one-room school which 
often have under-qualified teachers. Because these teachers often do not have any job 
security they are viewed as being much more accountable to the state. For more on this see 
Govinda, ed. India Education Report. 


The local club—a very common phenomenon in Kolkata—is usually set up by the young 
men in the neighborhood who use this space to hang out, celebrate festivals, and provide 
themselves and the community with a sense of identity. These clubs are not necessarily 
restricted to poor neighborhoods in the city. 
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This ethnographic research was carried out in Ward Number 28, a primarily Muslim local- 
ity, which according to the survey had 5,152 families and 5,480 children (three to fourteen 
years of age) out of which a total of 2,103 are not in school. This survey included within its 
frame a measure of how many spaces were available in existing government educational 
institutions (including non-formal education centers in addition to government schools) 

to accommodate the specific number of children out of school in a particular ward. For 

the 2,103 children out of school in Ward Number 28, there was need to set up twelve SPK 
schools as well as one bridge course center. In the immediate vicinity of the club-school 
researchers found 100 children of the five to nine age group to be out of school and there- 
fore the survey authorized setting up two new schools. There are two Urdu-medium govern- 
ment schools in the vicinity of these two proposed club-schools, but their enrollment rates 
are already so high that no more children can be accommodated in that space. 


This refers to work such as making biris, sewing books, or embroidering clothes for which 
wages are paid on the basis of the number of pieces of a particular object that are assembled 
rather than being paid by the hour for the work done. Piece-rate work is most often done at 
home and often involves more than one member of the family. Most often the rates for piece 
work add up to less than being paid by the hour for an equivalent amount of work. 


The influence of the materiality of a school space on the students’ self-formations has been 
essential to how schools have been used as sites to create specific types of schooled subjects. 
The particular utilization of space can be seen in the work of educators like Tagore, Gandhi, 
Pestalozzi, and Rousseau. Their pedagogical practices, linked to the production of a whole 
person, did depend on a particular utilization of space in its broadest sense. Needless to 
say, the utilization of particular spaces and/or space in a particular way in the work of 
these educators is intrinsically opposed (and is a reaction to) these children’s ideas of a 

‘real school.’ Bourdieu’s ideas on capital are also inherently linked to a culturally signified 
production of space. The utilization of a particular spatiality is also evident in the factory 
schools set up for working children in India in the early twentieth century. For example the 
school for working children set up by the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills in Perambore, 
Madras in 1904 was located in the vicinity of the factory and had classroom spaces fit- 

ted with various machines used in different parts of the mill, with their English names 
printed on the foot of each machine to familiarize children with these names and the work 
associated with them. See Pierre Bourdieu and Loic Wacquant, An Invitation to Reflexive 
Sociology (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992). 


Paul Willis, Learning to Labor: How Working Class Kids Get Working Class Jobs (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1977). 


While the declining standards of government schools in the country assumed mythic pro- 
portions, in this particular historical moment it is interesting that the neo-liberal state has 
ingeniously distanced itself from this decline through discursively shifting the blame onto 
tenured teachers. Analogous to discourses on public sector inefficiency and sloth, existing 
popular opinion is vocal about the pathology of government school teachers and their lack 
of commitment. These teachers have come to represent the non-functioning of an entire 
system, thereby making self-evident the need for a new set of disciplinary mechanisms in 
order to secure the commitment of new teachers. These new teachers are para-teachers, or 
those who have low levels of educational qualifications, no formal training, and who accept 
low payments and the insecurity of the absence of tenure. The state does not provide these 
teachers with welfare benefits, nor do they receive pensions. For more on this see Govinda, 
ed. India Education Report. 
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See Myers, “Can Children’s Work and Education be Reconciled?” 


For more on this research see Sarada Balagopalan, “Neither Suited for the Home nor for the 
Fields: Inclusion, Formal Schooling and the Adivasi Child.” IDS Bulletin, Vol.34:1 (2003): 
55-62. 


For more on the idea of symbolic violence see Bourdieu and Wacquant, An Invitation to 
Reflexive Sociology. 


